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Because rank had an inordinate value in the Army, it became apparent
that failure to receive promotion was one of the keenest disappointments for
any man. Morale was always better when advancement occurred. In the
European Theater there were more corporals than privates, if one omits the
privates first class. There were nearly twice as many privates first dass as
there were privates, because the Army knew the morale value of giving out
chevrons (and pay increases).51
In every organization, the ' formal'f individual wants to know that he can
advance. One might say that it is an evidence of maladjustment if an American
has no interest in improving his lot The Army met this problem by having
very definite regulations with regard to advancement of officers. Unfor-
tunately, there were many cases of earned but unreceived rank (as well as
received but unearned rank). On the basis of those regulations every officer
hoped that after a specific length of time, if he had done his job reasonably
well, he would be promoted. The whole system of promotion and awards
was of such positive morale value that it might well be adopted, in appro-
priate form, in many types of organizations.
Misassignment as to the type of job was a source of very great emotional
stress. Men often developed, and rightly so, the feeling that they were not
appreciated because their talents were not being used. In civilian life this
is not such a problem, since a man may quit his job if such feelings become
sufficiently strong. On the other hand, many industries have come to appreciate
the importance of a personnel service which can provide an individual evalua-
tion of each worker. Such a process has a double advantage. It utilizes the
abilities of the individual most effectively for the company. At the same
time it makes the individual feel that he is appreciated; that his superiors
and employers are interested in making the most of his talents. It was such a
conspicuous factor in the tone of morale in the Army that one questions
whether its importance is fully appreciated by all employers in civilian life.
Personal consideration for his men, while elementary and fundamental,
is probably the most obvious and important difference between a good leader
and a poor leader* Where a man is made to fed that his individuality counts,
that he is a personality and not merely a cog in the wheel, the chances of his
being satisfied and well adjusted are infinitely greater. In so impersonal and
rapidly changing a scene as the Army provided, this was a special challenge
to those leaders who were broad enough to see and accept it It was nearly
always dependent upon the initiative of the commanding officer. Personal
consideration by the leader of each individual within his group was so im-
51 Distribution of enlisted personnel assigned to tfae European Theater as of 30 April 1945:
master and first seigeant, 41,246; technical sergeant 69,094; staff sergeant 219,257; sergeant
410,069; cotporal 638,582; prmte first dass 958,596; private 484,738; total 2,821,382. In-
formation from Chief of Manpower Control Group, GSC, 10 May 1946.